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here interject the statement of Cooke, that Macklin remembered his father as a rank Presbyterian, and his mother as a bigoted papist, doing so rather to call attention to the difficulties one is placed in by some of these so-called recollections of Macklin than for any other reason. For it is hard to understand why a rank Presbyterian should command a troop of horse in James's army, and suffer afterwards for the Catholic cause. Be this as it may, Mrs. M'Laughlin having lost her husband, Kirk-man now tells us, with all the apologies of a genteel lodging-house keeper, how this poor but aristocratic lady, " to better the condition of her children, which was her darling object," condescended in 1707 to marry honest Luke O'Meally, the landlord of The Eagle in Werburgh Street, Dublin. Macklin, in after life, bore testimony to his having been a kind and tender father to him; and though he seems to have caused the death of Mary M'Laughlin, the actor's only sister, by storming at her in a fit of ungovernable passion, there is no reason to believe that, when he restrained himself from these violent fits of temper, he was anything but a decent and kindly man.
Young Charles, who was eight or eighteen, as the reader pleases, was now sent to board at an academy in Island Bridge, a small village about a mile west of Dublin. He had, perhaps, previously been taught to read in Irish or bad English by his mother's brother, who was a priest. The school at Island Bridge was kept by a Scotchman named Nicholson; and Kirkman tells us that " it was from the cruelty of a pedagogue that Mr. Macklin, almost in infancy, imbibed that invincible prejudice against the Scotch which adhered to him through a long life." There may be some truth in this, though Macklin, in some manuscript notes, published